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Q Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


ut 


About Horses. 


The National Humane Review, published by 
The American Humane Association, Albany, 
N. Y., Dr. William O. Stillman, president of the 
Association, Editor, assisted by Sydney H. 
Coleman, is a magazine which every one who is 
interested in humane work for children and for 
animals ought to subscribe for at once. In the 
September number a question department is 
started under the heading, ‘‘What Would You 
Do?” giving an opportunity for any one who is 
puzzled over some question relating to cases of 
cruelty to children or to animals to get a reply 
from someone who is supposed to be specially 
fitted to give an opinion. 

The reply to a case questioned last month 
was one that deserves wide circulation for the 
reason that too many agents of humane societies 
for animals seem to forget the purpose for which 
the society was formed, the protection of animals 
from suffering, and often leave old and feeble 
horses, or lame horses in the hands of men who 
are working them to death, regardless of their 
condition, because the man is poor. ‘The reply 
to this question is so well put. by Thomas F. 
Freel, the superintendent of the American 
S. P. C. A. of New York that I will quote a por- 
tion of it, hoping some who are now undecided 
on this question will see the justice of it: 

“The agent’s first consideration, and the only 
question he has to pass upon is whether or not 
the animal is being tortured or made to suffer 
unjustifiably; that is, does the use of the animal 
in the condition in which it is, cause the animal 
pain and suffering. He cannot and should not 
take into consideration the age, helplessness or 
responsibilities of the person using the animal. 

“The law makes no distinction and is no 
respecter of persons. It says: ‘A person who 
tortures an animal is guilty of a misdemeanor.’ 
That means any person, regardless of age, sex, 
present or future condition. The fact that 
a man is old, helpless, providing for a foster 
child, and likely to become a public charge, could 
not, under any circumstances, be considered to 


be a license or permit to violate the anticruelty 
laws, any more than poverty would be consid- 
ered to be a justification for the violation of any 
other law.” 


Horse TAKEN FROM AN ITALIAN GROCER IN WOBURN BY 
THE AGENT OF THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE. 


Horse Rescue Work. 


There is an erroneous opinion, which is only 
entertained by men and women who are igno- 
rant of facts and who do not take the trouble 
to look deep enough into such matters to find 
the truth, that because of the law men are 
afraid to sell old horses and horses unfit for 
work. Every week the agent of the League — 
finds such horses offered for sale and rescues 
them from their owners. For example: One 
day in September, a man was seen by store- 
keepers in Dedham village dragging about an 
old and diseased horse, offering him for sale. 
Some one who saw him finally advised him to 
take the horse to Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses which he did, and the horse was at once 
put in the electric stall as it was evident he was 
in a suffering condition. This horse being able 
to walk would in all probability have been 
traded off before night to some poor man who 
was ignorant of horses, had the owner not been 
promised five dollars if he would take the horse 
to Pine Ridge at once. 

Some one may ask why we did not prosecute 
the man for offering such a horse for sale. The 
man took care to telephone to Pine Ridge before 
bringing the horse from the village and had we 
not promised to give him five dollars for the 
horse he would not have brought him to us. 
Before we could have got the man in court, the 
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horse not only would have had perhaps many 
’ hours of suffering but might have disappeared, 
and we could not get any proof to show that he 
was sold. 

The law allows a man to keep his horse in the 
barn or send him into the country for treatment. 
If the owner of the horse claims he has sent him 
away for treatment or for rest, we are powerless 
—so we buy the horse as the quickest way of 
rescuing him from suffering. ‘Animals first.” » 


— 


Horse Trading. 


The public ought to know how in many cases 
these wretched horses come to be in the hands 
of the poor men from whom we try to rescue 
them. The ‘skin-dealers’”? who are apparently 
allowed to sell unfit horses without molestation 
and who are the men who ought to be punished 
severely, feed the horses on brewery grain, and 
other soft food, such as corn meal, and chopped 
hay. This improves the condition of the horses 
while they are at rest waiting to be sold, and to 
the ignorant foreigner they look all right for 
work. But such horses cannot stand up under 
work. After they are sold, in many cases, they 
are not able to eat the food that the owners give 
them, as their teeth are bad, and the ignorant 
man does not know enough to examine the teeth. 

Sometimes dealers bandage a lame horse with 
cocaine which absorbs; and then they have the 
horse ‘‘nerved’”’ so that he does not feel his 
lameness. Such a horse goes sound for a time, 
and then because of the stagnant circulation 
the foot becomes absolutely useless, often, in 
fact, drops off. Frequently when men who have 
bought horses of ‘‘skin-dealers’”’ bring the horses 
back to the dealers complaining of their condi- 
tion, the dealers will refund a part of the pur- 
chase price, and will take the horses back, doctor 
them up again, and sell them again. Dealers 
often give horses arsenic for heaves, which is in 
itself a good thing, but they give it for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the buyers, and the horses 
they give it to many times are past relief, as far 
as being fit for further work is concerned. 

When the agent of the Animal Rescue League 
discovers these old and diseased horses in the 
hands of poor and ignorant men who have been 
taken advantage of by horse traders, he some- 


times out of pity pays the man the small sum of 
five dollars even when the horse is only what is 
called ‘‘a killer,’ meaning only fit to be killed. 

‘Of course the real responsibility for the preva- 
lence of old horses unfit for work rests with 
individual owners, the private individual who 
sells or gives away an old horse rather than to 
have it killed, and business firms who, for the 
sake of a few paltry dollars, continue to sell 
horses that have given them long and faithful 
service, thereby consigning them to a few months 
or a few years of hard work, starvation, and 
intolerable suffering. 

It is a pleasure to record the fact that a con- 
siderable number of business firms in Boston, 
still making use of horses, have adopted a rule 


that every horse owned by them that will not 


sell for more than fifty dollars shall be humanely 
destroyed. The limit is still too low, but it is 
better than nothing and it indicates a tendency 
toward justice that certainly deserves to be 
encouraged. 

What we need, however, is a stringent law 
forbidding any man to sell a horse that will not 
bring more than fifty dollars and giving agents 
of any humane society the right to take horses 
that are old or feeble away from the owner at 
once and have them killed; but, as the law 
stands, unless we can get the owner’s consent. 
to take the horse and have it killed, we cannot, 
legally, take the horse. That is why we buy 
them—to release the horses at once from suffer- 
ing. 

The agent of the League, however, often comes 
across men who, when told that they are likely 
to get into trouble by using such a horse, give it 
up to our agent without any delay. 

Among the horses purchased by the League 
during September was a small bay horse about 
sixteen years old, so crippled in both hind legs 
that when he lay down he could not get up with- 
out assistance. His owner, an Italian grocer, 
admitted that the horse would not lie down be- 
cause it caused him so much pain but he would 
fall down in his stall through pure exhaustion. 
He would then struggle to get on his feet and the 
grocer had rigged up two ropes so that the horse 
could not lie down which was a rather crude 
sling, injuring the horse, but it was used for the 
purpose of keeping the horse from lying down so 
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that the man would not have to lift him up in 
the morning. The League agent, Archibald 
Macdonald, heard about this case from some one 
in Woburn, where the horse was being used, 
went to the stable, gave the grocer five dollars, 
and shot the horse. 

This horse might have been condemned and 
the owner forbidden to use him, and ordered to 
take him to the abattoir to be killed, but the 
League prefers not to run any chances or have 
any delay. By the payment of five dollars the 
ease can be settled immediately, and the horse 
does not suffer another day. 


A horse dealer in Boston took in trade in Sep- 
tember a small, delicately formed horse that had 
without doubt been at one time someone’s val- 
ued carriage horse, then sold, perhaps in old 
age, without a thought of the cruelty of such a 
sale or the certain misery that would come upon 
this little horse. The League agent saw him in 
the horse dealer’s hands, bought him for five dol- 
lars, and he was taken to the League’s “ Emer- 
gency Stall’? as he was too weak to walk out to 
Pine Ridge Home of Rest in Dedham. He was 
given a few days comfort, eating and resting, 
then his life of misery was ended. Had our 
agent not found him he might have been passed 
on to other horse traders and perhaps taken into 
the country to drag out a few more months of 
torture before death relieved him. 


Typical Cases. 


Among the horses rescued in September by 
the agent of the Animal Rescue League, Archi- 
bald MacDonald, without any payment to owner, 
the following cases will serve to show the good 
our Horse Rescue work is doing: 

Complaint sent by a League member in Fram- 
ingham: ‘Two horses on a farm used for farm 
work and peddling milk. Black horse very thin; 
tumorous growth on both knees; sore on his 
neck; sometimes fell in the street and owner had 
hard work to get him up. Also a gray horse, 
very bad with heaves; large tumor on nigh fore 
leg; knee so stiff he could not bend it and horse 
afraid to lie down. League agent, A. Mac- 


Donald, killed both these horses, warning the 
owner not to be found with such horses again. 


Complaint from Mrs. B——, Holliston: Old, 
blind horse, very lame, used in a milk wagon and 
on farm. Agent at once put this horse out of 
its misery, the owner consenting. 

Complaint from Stoneham by a member of 
the League: Mule, very old; thin, galled, teeth 
gone; too stiff to get up if he tried to rest by 
lying down. Used in a wood wagon and a tip 
cart by a firm of cheap contractors. Agent 
killed the mule at once, reprimanding the owner. 


Complaint from Mrs. ———, Braintree: Very 
lame horse in a depot carriage. Agent killed the 
horse as soon as found. 

Complaint from a man in Millis, Mass.: Junk- 


man driving a very thin and lame mare; fifteen 
years old. Diseased upper right jaw bone prob- 
ably caused by a blow. Horse in much pain. 
Junkman had bought this mare only a month 
previously for fifteen dollars. Agent immedi- 
ately put the horse out of misery. 

Complaint from Weymouth: ‘An old grocer 
has the worst cripples anywhere round; please 
send an agent and send as soon as possible. I 
will pay expenses.’ Agent went and found one 
very old horse that had turned quite gray with 
age; both front legs badly sprung; teeth gone 
and very thin. Put the horse to death at once. 

Complaint from Mrs. B——, Framingham: 
Horse logging in the woods so badly afflicted with 
heaves that he frequently choked for breath and 
fell down. Shoulders badly galled. Was haul- 
ing logs when our agent found him and at once 
put him to death, warning the owner. 

Complaint from Mrs. B——, Fremingnaae 
Agent went with Mrs. B—— to a farm where 
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two horses were kept in a shed, the shed in a 
dilapidated condition. One horse, about thirty 
years old, was ‘“‘wasted to a shadow.”’ His 
teeth were gone and he was unfit for work but 
was used in a buggy. The other, also very old, 
had only been purchased the day before and the 
price paid for him was one male goat with a 
promise of ten dollars additional if the horse 
proved equal to the work required of him on the 
farm. The League agent paid the man five 
dollars and killed both horses then and there. 

Complaint from J. M., Manchester, Mass.: 
Bay horse only twelve years old owned by a 
contractor, very thin; had tumorous growth on 
hind foot discharging very much. This horse 
had been complained of and the owner had taken 
him from work on the highway but was using 
him in back fields on a hay rake, where the 
public would not see him. League agent took 
him out of harness and killed him, warning 
the owner. 

This horse was suffering much. If the case 
had been referred to the courts it might have 
been delayed, the horse meanwhile left in the 
owner’s hands, and the man being of some note 
judging of cases we have known, would probably 
have escaped punishment. “Animals first” is 
the League rule. Men who are cruel enough to 
use such horses will not be prevented by a fine 
or two, and we would rather get the horse imme- 
diately than to punish the man, meanwhile 
leaving the horse in the owner’s hands. Taking 


the horse at once and putting it out of its misery, © 


and warning the owner, is better for the horse 
than making the man pay a fine. 

There are many more such horses as those 
described above scattered all through the 
country. Letters are received nearly every day 
at the League complaining of them and asking 
what can be done. When it is possible we send 
our agent, Mr. MacDonald, to take the horses 
from their misery but sometimes the distances 
are too great and we cannot afford to spare the 
money or the agent’s time. We have but one 
agent to send out of the city, our veterinary doc- 
tor, Frank Sullivan, being kept in the city to 
attend to our free clinic and the free hospital 
on Northampton Street. 

It is our wish and our hope to be able some- 
time—the sooner the better—to have several 


men that we can send to remote country dis- 
tricts all over the state searching for old, abused 
and neglected horses and cattle, and putting 
them out of their misery. Such travelling 
agents are greatly needed in every state, as 
well as in Massachusetts. Maine has one, and 
needs a dozen. Mrs. Jennie Powers, agent of 
the Keene, N. H., Humane Society, has done 
much of this work in New Hampshire; also, 
Mrs. Kendall is active in the locality of the 
Nashua Humane Society of which she is presi- 
dent. But we have received very pathetic 
letters from Vermont and from, Connecticut 
telling of many cases needing attention in those 
states, and had we the means we would send 
even to such distances, where local societies do 
not have the agents suited for such work, or are 
not inclined to do it. 

We know of no greater duty for humane 
societies, no greater need in humane work, than 
this, the prompt rescue of all animals from suffer- 
ing. This is an immediate need. It lies at our 
doors, and if it is not done the neglect of it 
finally hardens and demoralizes the neighbor- 
hood, city or state where it is not done. Home- 
less, neglected, starving and abused dogs and 
cats, and old horses kept at work, are a disgrace 
to any city or country where they are allowed 
to suffer.—A. H. 8. 


Horse at Pine Ripce REcovERING AFTER, TREATMENT 
IN HOSPITAL. 


Reports from Other Shelters. 


The Berkshire Animal Rescue League had its 
annual public meeting in September when the 
president, Mrs. Franklin Couch of Dalton, gave 
a most encouraging report of their work. Mr. 
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Goodwin, their very able agent, investigated 
cases of 1,505 horses. He had 100 of these horses 
killed and 75 laid off from work. Forty-one head 
of cattle were inspected, 89 dogs were humanely 
put to death, and 36 dogs placed in desirable 
homes. Three hundred and ninety-eight cats 
were mercifully killed and homesfound for many. 
The whole number of animals received was 3,132. 
The Berkshire Animal Rescue League is doing a 
fine work and should be heartily supported by 
the residents of Berkshire County. 


The Eleventh Annual Report of the Animal 
Refuge at Portland, Maine, has just come to 
hand. Mrs. Addison 8. Thayer is the founder 
and manager of this Refuge which has taken care 
of 3,156 animals during the past year. In addi- 
tion to the homeless animals received at the 
Refuge, many lost animals have been sent there 
for temporary care and afterwards returned 
to their owners. One of these was a valuable 
French bull dog that was thrown out from the 
tonneau of a large touring car when going around 
a@ curve, and, as no one was in the car at the 
time with the exception of the chauffeur who was 
in the front seat, the dog was not missed until 
later. These cases are constantly occurring. It 
is Surprising how many people carry their dogs 
in such a way as to be a constant risk to the 
safety of the dogs. Another case was that of a 
small terrier that had slipped its collar and was 
lost in transportation between Boston and Bar 
Harbor. In its frantic terror it behaved so 
when running through the streets searching for 
its master that it was reported as a mad dog, 
but after being taken care of by the Portland 
Refuge it soon quieted down and was afterwards 
restored to its owner. As we have often said, if 
there was an Animal Rescue League or an Animal 
Refuge, or Shelter in every city and town, there 
would be very much less suffering among dogs, 
cats and horses than now exists. 


ee eee 


The Sunday Herald of September 12 has the 
following item. Among so many discourage- 
ments in humane work it is a comfort to read in 
our daily papers articles showing disapproval 


of cruelties that are so often encouraged by the 
general public: 

Professor Leonidas, who showed performing 
animals at the Boudoir Theatre, Kensington, 
was summoned for alleged cruelty to them. 
Describing one of the turns, Mrs. Hayden Coffin 
said that a cat was stretched across the backs 
of two chairs while several dogs were made to 
jump over it. Nearly all the dogs knocked 
the cat, which eventually fell over, dragging 
the chairs to the ground withit. More than one 
dog was lame. 

The magistrate: Do you think the dogs were 
frightened?—I think they were terrified. 

Professor Leonidas said that during the twenty 
five years he had been in the profession he had 
made a big name through his performances. 
He had had as many as 110 dogs who had per- 
formed at a word. It would never do to use a 
whip, and if he terrified the dogs they would not 
perform. If a strange dog could be brought into 
court he could teach it to do a trick in ten 
minutes. 

The magistrate said that he could not under- 
stand how an audience could sit through such a 
performance. On being told that the defendant 
had previously been convicted of cruelty under 
similar circumstances, he imposed a penalty of 
£10, with £3 5s. costs, and gave the prosecuting 
society the care of the cat mentioned in the 
evidence. The Pall Mall Gazette thus com- 
mented: “Seeing that ‘Professor’ Leonidas, 
who was yesterday fined £10 for cruelty to his 
performing cats and dogs had already been twice 
convicted, he may be said to have got off lightly; 
and it is rather astonishing to read that he was 
permitted to retain his dogs though an unhappy 
cat was taken from him. But the bitterest 
reflection of all on the case is that there should 
be any number of English people—who are 
proverbially fond of animals—to tolerate such 
exhibitions as that of this ‘Professor,’ instead 
of hissing it from the stage.” 

Until all decent and respectable people take 
a stand against exhibitions of trained animals, 
zodlogical gardens, bull fights, horse racing, 
it is going to be difficult to put a stop to these 
cruelties. 
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STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


FANNY AND THE YounGg MAN. 


Fanny Goes-a-Visiting. 


Fanny B. was born at Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for Horses eight years ago, yet we still 
consider her a baby. Her mother was a broken- 
down express horse of Morgan type sent to Pine 
Ridge for a vacation. She was a little lame, 
pretty cross, and generally out of sorts and con- 
dition, but after Fanny was born, and by the 
time Fanny was weaned, the mother, whom we 
named Black Beauty, was fat. and apparently 
in fine condition, though not young. 

The expressman took Black Beauty back to 
Boston to work. He was a kind man and we 
knew he would be good to her. He had only 
owned her a short time before he brought her 
to us, and it was not his fault she was in such 
poor condition. Before he took her away he 
asked us to keep the little one. He had no way 
of caring for it and he had seen so much of the 
suffering of horses he would not sell it. So we 
kept the little filly and a kind friend of the League 
named her and presented us with a generous gift 
of money to assist in her raising. A year later 
the mother, Black Beauty, went lame and came 
back to Pine Ridge where she spent the remainder 
of her days very happily and did good work on 
the place, as her lameness was not painful. 

Fanny was always a pretty little creature, but 
mischievous and whimsical. She was trained to 


harness but, after she was trained, she was very 
seldom used as we had no carriage light enough 
for her to draw, and she could only be exercised 
in the two-wheeled training cart. 

Of course, being where she was, she received 
a great deal of attention and became much like 
a spoiled child. When she was taken out to 
exercise she would sometimes decide, upon reach- 
ing the foot of the driveway, that she did not 
feel like going any farther and would turn around 
and go back to the barn. 

Some few months ago it was decided that 
Fanny must have more exercise, and it was then 
that the Young Man came forward, and agreed 
to ride her as often as he could find time and so 
get her accustomed to the terrors of automobiles 
and electric cars. He was (is) kind and well ac- 
customed to riding and not afraid of Fanny, 
which was a very important part of using her, as 
she quickly knows when she can get her own 
way. So her education began again and was 
progressing finely, albeit the Young Man had, I 
fear, one or two pretty narrow escapes when 
meeting automobiles on country roads. 

One afternoon Fanny was ridden several miles 
from home and as it was approaching evening 
the Young Man telephoned to Pine Ridge that 
he would like to leave her in his friend’s stable 
over night. Fanny had never, in her eight years 
of life, spent a night away from her own stable 
and box stall. She was given a box stall, and 
all promised well, but this fair prospect was up- 
set by a careless stable boy who let Fanny out 
of the stall to go to a watering trough at the fur- 
ther end of the stable, with no halter on, and the 
stable door wide open. 

Evidently as night came on Fanny had felt a 
little homesick and, when she saw this way of 
escape open before her, out of the stable she 
flew and headed for home. 

A telephone message was sent immediately to 
Pine Ridge. It was then evening. At once the 
gate was thrown wide open and everyone in 
cottage and bungalow began to be on the alert, 
listening for the sound of galloping feet. Surely 
Fanny would come directly home! It was not 
over four or five miles and what was that to her 
swift feet? But we forgot her terror of auto- 
mobiles. 

The Young Man and the care taker at Pine 


Tue LuMBER Camp. 


Ridge, who had had charge of Fanny since she 
was two years old and was well nigh distracted 
at her escape, started out, hoping to meet her on 
the road. They drove in the direction of the 
stable she had fled from and kept on until they 
were told by men they met on the way that 
Fanny had been seen heading for Dedham, then 
had taken fright at a racing car and turned off 
in another direction, going at great speed. 

At Pine Ridge no one thought of retiring, al- 
though midnight was approaching, but when the 
disheartened men returned then Fanny’s devoted 
friends went to rest, but not to sleep, for all 
night we were listening for the sound of Fanny’s 
feet on the driveway—and so the night passed. 

This happened on a Wednesday night. On 
Thursday the Man of the bungalow gave up 
office and business and devoted the day to search- 
ing for Fanny. He had to go in town on Friday 
and then Fanny’s “ Missie”’ took up the search 
with Edward, the care taker, driving all the 
forenoon through woods, over country roads, 
stopping hay carts, going into schoolhouses and 
farmhouses, electric car barns, private residences 
and, finding nothing excepting one poor, aban- 
doned, starving kitten, crying around a closed 
house which accepted gladly a seat in the car- 
riage and fell fast asleep on the way home, hav- 
ing first been fed by a kind woman at whose 
house we stopped to make inquiries. 

On Friday, advertisements were sent to the 
papers, handbills with Fanny’s picture were cir- 
culated, and an appeal was sent to the Boy 
Scouts of Dedham to search the woods, for grave 


woods the 
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fears were entertained that Fanny might have 
got mired ina swamp. A cordial response came 
from Scout headquaiters, and on Saturday 
morning, bright and early, a troop of Boy Scouts 
under the leadership of Mr. F. 8. Evans, Scout 
Master, started out to scour the woods and 
fields of Dedham and Westwood armed with the 
handbills. 

Sometime in the afternoon their search was 
rewarded. Meeting a man going through the 
Scouts showed him a handbill. 
“Why,” he said, ‘‘We’ve got a stray mare in our 
lumber camp that looks like that picture.” 

The Scouts hastened with the man to the 
camp and there in a deep shed, comfortably but 
safely secured, and with a lot of sweet timothy 
hay in front of her, was Miss Fanny. When 
Mr. Evans and the boys called her by name she 
turned her head, cocked up her ears, rolled her 
eyes at them, as much as to say—‘“Yes, that’s 
my name. What do you want?”’ 

The head of the lumber camp, Mr. Lawton, 
was away, but he had left strict orders with his 
men that they must not let the mare go until he 
returned. He saw that she was valuable and he 
feared some one not owning her might try to 
claim her. She had heard his horses in the woods 
and ran in to find company and shelter with 
them on the night she had been frightened off 
her track when coming home. The camp was 
only about two miles from home, but she was 


evidently feeling bewildered after her fright and ce 


had the good sense to seek shelter where there 
were other horses. 
On Monday she was brought back and put in 


THe Boy Scouts AND FANNY. 
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Basin AND FiIpo SWIMMING. 


her box stall. The other horses were out in the 
paddock when she came; as they returned to 
the barn each horse had to pass her stall and 
she put her head over the gate and whinnied to 
every one that passed her as if she were giving 
them all an affectionate greeting. 

On the following Saturday a troop of merry 
Boy Scouts, led by Mr. Evans, marched up the 
driveway at Pine Ridge to the bungalow where 
they received a cordial greeting and after a short 
visit, they scouted through the picturesque little 
cemetery, across Jenny’s Lane, into the woods 
and fields until they reached the river. Here 
the dogs, Basil and Fido, had a fine swim, and 
here they were joined by the Young Man on 
Fanny’s back. Pretty soon the whole procession 


_. filed back and when they reached the head of 


the terrace they found a table spread under the 
trees with Mrs. Smith as hostess. 

After a little treat of cake and ice-cream the 
boys enjoyed feeding the dogs and the horses 
with sugar, and Jane, the monkey, with peanuts 
until the Scout Master announced that it was 
time to go home. Then the Boy Scouts gave the 
Scout greeting to Mr. and Mrs Smith and an 
afternoon which gave happiness to grown peo- 
ple, boys, and all their fourfooted friends, was 
ended. Before the scouts went away they and 
the Scout Master expressed their willingness to 
take up the work next winter of feeding the birds 
in the woods if there should be snow enough to 
cover the weed seeds that the winter birds de- 
pend upon for their living and so, as the negro, 
Sam, says in Uncle Tom’s Cabin—‘‘It’s an ill 
wind that blows no whar.”’ 

pe debe ey 


The Automatic Electric Cages. 


The Automatic Electric Cages for the humane, 
safe, and sanitary destruction of animals, which 
were first installed by the Animal Rescue League 
at its headquarters here in Boston in 1911, have 
been adopted up to date by more than twenty 
humane societies in this country and Canada, 
and everywhere have met with the most cordial 
approval of humane and _ scientific experts. 
Among recent installations are those of the 
Women’s Pennsylvania 8. P. C. A. of Phila- 
delphia, the Lowell Humane Society, Lowell, 
Mass., Animal Welfare, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
the Mohawk and Hudson River Humane Society, 
Albany, N. Y., and the Animal Rescue League 
of Kansas City, Mo. A typical letter is that. 
of Mr. Frank L. Baldwin, secretary of the 
Youngstown Humane Society, Youngstown, 
Ohio, who writes as follows: 

“T have just returned from witnessing the 
execution of the first three dogs by our new 
Automatic Electric Cage. It is certainly all 
that you claim for it. You deserve the thanks. 
of all humanitarians for having worked this. 
problem out as well as you have.” 

One of the Automatic Electric Cages is in 
operation in London and another in Rome, 
Italy, and if it had not been for the war this new 
invention would undoubtedly have been adopted 
by other humane societies across the water. 
There is a growing tendency on the part of owners: 
of old horses, particularly of family driving 
horses, to send them to Pine Ridge at Dedham 
and to have them disposed of in the electric 
stall, as by this method a perfectly painless. 
death is provided without any mutilation or 
any other of the disagreeable features connected 
with other forms of disposing of old family pets. 
The Animal Rescue League is always glad to 
receive horses sent for this purpose and makes 
no charge for the use of the electric stall. When 
a horse is put in this stall and the current turned 
on, the animal literally “goes to sleep’? under 
the action of the special current used, and in 
half a minute, or a minute, when the door is 
opened, the horse presents such a life-like ap- 
pearance that even an experienced operator 
finds it difficult sometimes to be sure that death 
has actually taken place. 
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« | BUNGALOW NOTES] 


BEGINNING A GARDEN ON THE ROCKS. 


Pine RipaGe, Sept. 19. 

The bungalow is literally ‘‘founded upon a 
rock.”’ When it was finished and we began to 
inhabit it, the question arose in my mind,— 
What shall I do fora garden? Willit be possible 
to evolve a garden out of, or on top of, a ledge 
of rocks? If not, how we shall miss our flowers! 

I have had a flower garden from early child- 
hood. The remembrance of my flower beds, 
and of special flowers that were my favorites 
growing in these same beds, year after year, is 
always with me. When the leading of the ways 
brought us to build the bungalow at Pine Ridge 
afew of my old favorites came with me; a 
syringa (mock orange), some pink and white 
peonies; a rose bush or two; but the lilies, the 
beautiful Madonna lilies that had grown in my 
garden since my early youth; the yellow lilies, 
and the good old-fashioned day lily would not 
bear transplanting at the time we could take 
them and were left to perish. 


* * * *f * 


As I sit here at my desk in the bungalow 
trying to write “Bungalow Notes,’’ since some 
of my kind readers have told me they had missed 
them of late from this little magazine, I look out 
on a garden built with many discouragements 
and difficulties upon the rocks. There I see 
bushes of scarlet salvia so tall and so flourishing 


that I wonder if any one ever had more beautiful 
salvias than these. Against the salvias, which 
have a solid background of dark cedar trees, 
there is a heliotrope that seems to be trying to 
rival the salvias in height while the blossoms 
are the largest I have ever seen. A rose gera- 
nium is crowding the heliotrope, and a vigorous 
lemon verbena, which I love, has spread and 
grown too close to the geranium, leaning against 
it and blending with it as if it loved its company. 

In the foreground is a large and cheerful 
patch of petunias, the “rosy dawn’ I think 
they are called. I have a feeling of absolute 
eratitude to these dear, old-fashioned plants 
for they came up from last year’s flowers, the 
seeds sowing themselves, and so saved me the 
trouble of planting, also last winter our sun 
parlor was gay with pots of the plants we took 
up in the fall and which blossomed profusely 
all the latter part of the winter. 

Of course I have sweet alyssum. I could 
never think of a garden without that, and I 
had hoped for a bed of mignonette, but for some 
reason it failed me this year. It was not suited, 
apparently, with the soil. All this is seen from 
the windows of my room. 

From the front windows there are other beds 
equally dear to me, containing a beautiful dis- 
play of phlox, in many colors, larkspur (del- 
phinium) of the latest and most approved 
colors; bright beds of zinnias, and of London 
Pride; Scotch heather in blossom; sweet laven- 
der which is budded; sweet Mary; southern- 
wood; asters; and a great display of nasturtiums 
in most beautiful colors. We have two long 
beds bordering each side of our attempt at a 
grape arbor from which bushels of stones were 
taken. Opposite the end of the arbor is a rock- 
ery made from these stones, also a little summer 
house where I sometimes sit surrounded with 
dogs, and gaze off at the Blue Hills and the 
observatory from which we get our daily weather 
predictions. 

This brings me naturally to the dogs. The 
problem of how to reconcile a garden with rocks 
was difficult enough but, as I hope I have made 
clear, not impossible, and not as difficult as how 
to have a garden without shutting out the dogs. 
We have, for example, a special bed in a damp 
and shady spot under my bedroom window 
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where begonias and ferns flourish marvellously. 
Basil, our St. Bernard, discovered it one hot day 
recently and we found him comfortably reposing 
on one of our choicest begonias and a fine large 
fern. When he had finished his siesta it was 
some comfort to see that the begonia was not 
utterly ruined, the roots and a branch or two 
were left, and the prostrate fern I know will 
rise again—next spring. 

Basil walks through the bed of phlox beside 
my rockery and leaves behind him a trail of 
broken down blossoms. 

Fido was asleep behind some bushes this morn- 
ing but when he saw me standing before a 
newly made rock border into which I was trying 
to transplant ferns and heather, hoping that it 
would be dog-proof, he quickly changed his 
position and before I could speak to him, almost 
before I saw him coming, he pounced upon the 
newly made bed as if he thought it had been 
made for him especially, curled himself up on 
the plants, and appeared to sink immediately 
into a profound slumber. It was such fresh, 


cool earth, and such a hot day, thermometer 
climbing up toward 90, that I hadn’t the heart 
to call him away, but I did not need to call him, 
for the moment I turned to another part of 
the garden he was at my heels ready to try 
another bed. 


In A SUMMER HovseE witH A Frew Does. 


I came into the bungalow and resumed writing 
for awhile, then went out again to see how my 
rock border was progressing under the skilful 
hands of our neighbor, Mr. G— and Tony, a 
little old Italian who comes in very conveniently 
for garden and rock work. This time I found 


Fido had dug a deep hole close beside a rock 
where a few days ago I noticed some slips of 
English ivy had taken root and were growing 
finely. Fido was asleep, almost buried in the 
earth, and the ivies had disappeared. 

So it is hard to keep up a garden where there 
are dogs and carry out one’s views of kindness 
to animals. Of course there are other cool 
places where there are no flower beds, but if I 
keep hounding Basil and Fido and Fluffy, though 
Fluffy seldom walks on the garden, and Davie 
Lindsay, who always walks over the garden if I 
go out to pull up weeds, and pays not the slight- 
est attention to my entreaties to him to ‘‘come 
off,’ if, as I say, I keep hounding them and 
nagging them when they, through pure devotion 
to me and desire to be near me, come and lie 
on my garden beds, will it not take away some 
of that perfect trust the dogs at Pine Ridge now 
fee! that the earth was made for them? 

The struggles I have had making things grow 
the way I want them to grow has made me a 
firm convert to Royal Dixon’s interesting vol- 
ume,—"’ The Human Side of Plants,” or, at 
least, to parts of it. “It has been shown,’ he 
says in the closing chapter of his book, “that 
plants eat and drink, sleep and wake, climb, 
walk, run, swim, fish, hunt and set traps, that 
they see, hear, feel, taste and smell; that they 
keep and pay servants, own slaves, and employ 
many kinds of fighting forces; that they have 
their courtships and marriages and systemati- 
cally reproduce their kind; that they have strong 
parental instincts and care and provide for their 
children. In truth, it has been shown 
that for nearly all the characteristic traits and 
powers of human kind, there are corresponding 
traits and powers in plant life—some of which 
compare favorably with the human race; some 
far excel it; and some are inferior in their devel- 
opment.” 

In my study of making a garden among the 
rocks I have found the plants for the most part 
wonderfully obliging and responsive to even a 
small amount of attention, but that small 
amount they must have. They must be pro- 
vided with fairly good soil and they must be 
given plenty of water. Most of them want a 
sunny position. It is very like dealing with 
people to deal with plants; some are much more 
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sensitive than others, more easily put out; some 
are obstinate. I have a honeysuckle that I 
wanted to run over the rocks. It is growing 
finely but it throws its branches straight up in 
the air. It seems to say to me whenever I look 
at it, and that is every day, “I want to bea 
bush, or shrub; I won’t lie down and crawl over 
those rocks for anybody!” A_ bitter-sweet 
proved so obstinate on these same rocks that I 
was forced to take it up and put it against a 
trellis where it climbs rampantly but never has 
a berry to show me, which is quite a disappoint- 
ment as I expected it to be covered with berries. 

The grapevines have been a great anxiety 
as they seemed determined not to make a start, 
and our rustic arbor (which I suppose some would 
call a pergola) stood bare and empty, a few small 
vines at each post; but this remarkably rainy 
summer has shown me that they needed more 
water than I had been giving them. Yet along 
the roadside where no care is ever given them I 
see grapevines flourishing as mine have never 
done. They have made some growth this sum- 
mer, and if they keep on growing as they have 
begun, we may, in the course of a few years 
have a crop of grapes! It will be interesting to 
find out what sort of grapes they are, whether 
wild or tame, as we picked up the vines wherever 
we could get them, not knowing what they were, 
and some were given us unnamed. 

I hope, at any rate, the birds will like them. 
I bought a mulberry tree and a hawthorn tree 
this spring for the birds, and the Man of the 
bungalow is talking of setting out a few cherry 
trees for them. 

These very hot days have brought more birds 
around the bungalow to drink and to bathe in 
our bird basins than I have seen for a long time. 
Today a robin and a blue jay were standing in 
the water side by side taking a bath. I also saw 
at one time in or close to the basin (which is 
made in the rocks) several robins, two flickers 
and one song sparrow. The crows go farther 
afield for water, probably to the river, and 
sometimes they are seen on the horse troughs 
in the paddock. 

The only robin that has built a nest near us and 
raised a brood successfully built in the honey- 


Two Lona BORDERS AND A ROCKERY. 


suckle vine on the corner of Edward’s cottage 
where no squirrel dares to go, as Fido and Basil 
are on the alert for squirrels and rats, and often 
lie on the bank under the honeysuckle vine. 
Pinkey, the black and white cat, lies there, too, 
but in all his life Pinkey was never known to 
catch a bird and so the pair of robins came and 
went and reared their young in safety. As soon 
as the little ones could fly the parent birds took 
them up into the grove near the barn and if the 
crows did not get any of them they are all alive 
and flourishing. They may be among the flock 
of robins that have been with us of late eating 
the wild cherries and bathing in the bird basin. 

Flowers and birds; dogs and horses;—what 
more can one ask for to fill the summer days 
with pleasure—and with work?—A. H. S. 


VISITORS AT PrnE RipGE GIVING THE Doas a TREAT. 
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| LEAGUE NEWS 


all AND NOTES sal 


During the month of September the League 
received 369 dogs, 3,601 cats, 20 birds, 1 parrot, 
1 turtle, 1 rabbit. Sixty-eight dogs and 32 cats 
were placed in good homes outside of the city. 
Nineteen dogs were restored to their owners. 
Twelve horses were cared for at Pine Ridge. 
The five receiving stations received 611 animals. 


Our agents who work for horses have taken 32 
horses from owners or from sales stables and had 
them put to death. These horses were found in 
Boston, Cambridge, Charlestown, Dorchester, 
Wilmington, Westwood, Framingham, Somer- 
ville, Medford, Woburn, Dedham and from 
South Boston. 

They were not old horses in every case but 
horses that were broken down through ill treat- 
ment or overwork and neglect. In one case the 
horse, a comparatively young one, was found 
almost starved to death. He was taken from 
his owner and at present is enjoying all the com- 
forts of an abundance of good food and rest. 
After a time he will be put to death as he has 
suffered so much that he will never be fit for 
work again. In the agent’s report we read 
the different diseases that these various horses 
were suffering from, mainly spavins, dropped 


pasterns, diseases of the hip, tumorous growths, 


and ring-bone. In every case these horses were 
taken from men who would have sold them for 
further work if they had not been prevented by 
the League agent. We need more money in our 
Horse Rescue Fund as we can get a great many 
more of these poor horses and relieve them from 
their suffering if our means would permit of it. 


oo 


The Annual Fair of the Animal Rescue League 
will take place in the ballroom of the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Monday, December 6, and Tuesday, 
December 7, opening at 10.30. The program 
for the evenings will be announced later. We 
ask the assistance of all friends to animals to 
help us make the Fair a success. 


Donations of articles for the Fair, cheques 
or sums of money, may be sent to the Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, and will be 
gratefully received and promptly acknowledged 
by Mrs. Huntington Smith, president. We 
should also be very glad to receive promises 
of sandwiches, cake or candy. If articles are 
intended for any special table, so designate it 
on a card, and care will be taken that they shall 
be sent to the head of that table. 

We fully realize that there are many calls 
for help at this season which may seem to be 
more imperative than the cause of suffering ani- 
mals, but we claim that the work of the Animal 
Rescue League does something more than rescue 
from starvation homeless dogs and cats; it gives 
steady employment to twenty-nine men and 
women;it has a summer kindergarten for the little 
children in its neighborhood; it removes diseased 
animals from houses, yards and the streets that, 
were it not for the League, would wander about 
until death relieved them; it finds lost dogs, 
frantic with terror, and cares for them until they 
are restored to their owners, often saving them 
from being the victims of ‘‘mad dog” scares. 
At Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses in Ded- 
ham, horses belonging to poor men are given a 
rest when the owners are out of work, and con- 
valescent horses are taken from hospitals and 
kept until they recover their strength and are 
fit for work. Old horses unfit for work are 
taken from their owners or purchased from 
sales stables and auction rooms and horse traders 
and humanely put to death. 


Six Months’ Work. 


During the six months, April 1 to October 1, 
1915, the League received and humanely cared 
for 25,018 animals, including 2,269 dogs, 22,324 
cats, and 218 miscellaneous small animals and 
birds. Four hundred and eighteen dogs and 
233 cats were placed in good homes. Two hun- 
dred and seven horses were taken from work 
and humanely destroyed. Twenty-eight horses 
were given vacations of from two weeks to three 
months each at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses in Dedham. This number included 
several convalescents from the free hospital for 
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FOR THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELVES 


Here isa series of books planned to lead the 


pass, a goodly procession, through every volume 


with the best literary traditions and above all, 
type is large and the illustrations most inviting. 


and legend into the broad highway of the world’ 
the child becomes more and more proficient in the art of reading for himself, and at the same time 
becomes acquainted with many of the characters over which generations of children of every nation 
have laughed and sighed. Little Boy Blue, Cinderella, Robin Hood, and the Chevalier Bayard,—they 


THE OPEN ROAD LIBRAR 


MARION FLORENCE LANSING 


Each volume 35 cents 


child through the paths and byways of fable, rhyme, 
s great literature. In following this inviting road 


of this most attractive and well-graded series. No 


effort has been spared to make the collection complete and typical in kind, accurate in accordance 


true to the mirth-loving spirit of the child. The 


By . 


Rhymes and Stories . Fairy Tales Vol. II Page, Esquire and Knight 
Fairy Tales Vol. I Tales of Old England Quaint Old Stories 
Life in the Greenwood 


29 BEACONS TREE D 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACH USE ies 


horses at 78 Northampton Street, which the 
Animal Rescue League carries on in co-operation 
with the Work-Horse Relief Association. 

The League distributed 33,277 copies of their 
monthly magazine, OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS, 
and other humane publications. In the vaca- 
tion months a Wellesley student had charge of 
the League’s neighborhood playroom for chil- 
dren and there was an average daily attendance 
of 20. 

At the free clinic for animals conducted by 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan at the headquarters of 
the Animal Rescue League, 2,745 cases were 
cared for. 

Seventy-two new members were added to the 
League, including three life members, making 
the aggregate of members and regular annual 
donors at this date 3,296. 

Pine Ridge Cemetery for small animals was 
enlarged and improved and about twenty new 
lots were taken. This is now, with the excep- 
tion of the cemetery just oustide of Paris, the 
most picturesque and beautiful cemetery for 
animals in the world and is well worth visiting. 


| For the coat, for “Run Down” dogs and as a 
flesh forming food, there is nothing to equal 


SPRATT’S 
COD LIVER OIL CAKES 


As a change of diet try the following: 


SPRATT’S 


MOLLICODDLES DOG CAKES 
MIDGET BISCUITS PUPPY CAKES 
TERRIER BISCUITS TOY PET BISCUITS 
CHARCOAL CAKES PET DOG BISCUITS 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘Dog Culture” which 
contains valuable information regarding kennel 
management, rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark, N. J., San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Montreal, Boston. 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


at Boston, Mass., 
Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
FOR 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 


STREET Oxford 244 11 A. M. to 6 P.M. Daily 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 


Arrangements for burials or cremations must. be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 

FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


By MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH 


A volume of 172 pages containing twenty-three stories 
and fifty-two illustrations. The stories describe the friend- 
ship of animals and the duty and pleasure that children 
have found in protecting them and making them their 
friends. Price 50 cts. Postpaid 56 cts. Order from 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, 51 Carver St., Boston 
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The Animal Rescue League 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any, other humane society in Massachusetts. 
Organized February 9, 1899, and incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, March 138, 1899. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


33 BreacH STREET 

69 RoxBuRY STREET : 
39 NortH BENNET STREET . 
78 NORTHAMPTON STREET 


DORCHESTER 

RoxBURY 
Norts ENpD 
. SsoutH ENpD 


79 Moore STREET . CAMBRIDGE 

25 BAKER STREET REVERE 

51 MARBLE STREET . STONEHAM 
Population of cities and towns served 1,500,000 


Animals received in 1914 36,197 
Animals brought in by visitors . .. 11,303 
Copies of humane literature distributed 85,000 
Visitors received 25,000 


A DOG AMBULANCE 
TWO MOTOR TRUCKS ~ are at work every week day collecting animals. 
AND TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1914 
Number of animals collected 


16,597 
24,894 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 14 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number.oftannnale treated Sates) on ot ee ae ae aber OF teas 60,000 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1914 9 ge oe meat EOI 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses:'treated,1914 . . . .. . 350 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1914 . ect itt he ee 606 
Number of horses given vacations. Figen ets 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging — 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 


PINE ‘RIDGE CEMETERY FOR 'SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 
For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 


membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


